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FPHE Oc tober elections, at the present writing, appear to have resulted 
| favorably for the Republicans in the main. In Ohio, at all events, 
s has been nearly complete, the State ticket having received a 

which has been estimated at 25,000, but will probably turn 

out 10,000. Quite as Important as t increase is the in 
Congressmen, the present delegation standing eleven Democrats 
nine Republicans, and the next containing probably thirteen and 
ibly fifteen Republicans. From Indiana there is no definite in- 


rence as yet. Both sides claim the election of their candidates 
; governor, the Republicans that of Porter by about 1,000 plural- 
and the Democrats that of Landers by 2,000 Or 3,000. Such 
ims,” it is obvious, amount to nothing, and are simply biassed 
ws of probabilities. It is possible that Landers, who suited ex- 





“ lv neither the Greenbackers, for whose votes he wes nominated, 
4 nor the hard-money Democrats, may have been beaten and the re- 
4 iinder of the Democratic State ticket elected. It should be remem- 
i bered that in 1876 the Republicans were at first confident of a victory 

5 which the Democrats indeed conceded, but that the ticket of the latter 
iF proved to have some 5,000 odd majority. The canvassing machinery 
bs this year is in Democratic hands, and wary Republicans already pro- 


M nounce exultation premature. The Democrats claim the Legislature, 


ed 

; which elects a successor to Senator McDonald, a majority of the Con- 
gressional delegation, and the defeat of De La Matyr. There is no 

ndicative news from West Virginia, but of course none is needed. 

: The result is nevertheless unexpected, though it is, of course, not 


to be considered final, and, in spite of the value attached to ‘ moral 
effect "—an influence which everybody believes to be 
the Pre 


The size of the majority in Ohio, however, shows 


potent in the cast 
of everybody eise, but impotent in his own— sidential contest i: 
F still to be decided. 

that the “ drift” of opinion is as clearly in favor of the Republic: > in 


October four years ago it was in favor of the Democrats. If it turns 
out that they have carried Indiana too, it is fair to presume either that 
that 


control the doubtful States are powerful enough to 


there is no “desire for a change,” or the “business men” who 


prevent its ¢ 


X} res- 


sion, which, of course, amounts to the same thing, so far as the resi 


is concerned. It is also plain that the Maine election was a “straw ” of 


no service whatever, and that the West, being in a different material 
condition, looks upon the party now in power with complacent tolera- 


tion at the least. Furthermore, the result bears witness to the wi 


of the abandonment of the plan of campaign mapped out at the Fil 
last the 


parody of economic discussion for denunciation of the Solid South. 


Avenue Conference summer and substitution of 


as Senator Conkling are not especially convincing, 


‘ Such “ statisticians ” 


but when they treat historical and administrative questions they make 


| i 


4 discussion possible ; and if, as now seems not unlikely, t] 





should regain the lower House of Congress, the final 


, “war issues” may be brought about quite as effectually as by t 
election of General Hancock. 
The quiet with which the elections were everywhere conducted puts 
the terrible stories about the importation of ruffians from Eastern slums 
. in a rather ridiculous light. Very few repeaters were arrested, and 


these seem to have been distributed between the parties with con 
able impartiality. So far as appears there was no concerted attack up- 
on peaceful citizens attempting to vote by Gorham’s troop of red-shirted 
villains, five hundred strong, and we are compelled to believe their en- 
rollment was originally a fiction of a feverish imagination. 
the vow States was 







in both ly large. and in South Car 


aC, ia hil \ . 


unusu 
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) , of co ; 1) Is 

I Democrats made « 1 t ¢ () \\ \ - 
they conducted the still- that Mr. ‘I ’ 
it into such popular rep t e was |] vit s 

campaign that just closed in Ir the entire poy { 
t State em to h »to t me 
excited kind of political demons for \ Wi that 
“October elections” in Pt lent \ ‘ { : ‘ 
in which they are held as the establi ment ol ( ! 
tories or the opening of a trunk-line of raih , but fi t { 
ew of I ) \V CACE 
have st: place ld be 

On F1 vy last the J] lf? published t ‘ 
sp idenc WW LL ] ] to Gener! l Han ck's ( ( 
n t New Orleans under the Reconstru mA 
r< lat I ) The 7% s, Which had bee tiie ‘ 
to publish the Grant-Fowler intery had ah ‘ that 
the statements in that inter\ Ww re ! to the re iit ( ( 
ind Levee Commissioners by G ral Sherida t eK 
reinstatement by General Hancock were 1 ed 
records. The main point in General Gra \ 
Fowler and not matet changed in t t t )- 
lished in 1 Ci ro Infer-Ocean, \ ( . 
removed certain officers who were about to ] vetrat y t fr l on 
the people of Louisiana by t issu thes s 
ind had appointed others in their that H She 
dan’s appointees i was ordered f , t thre 
orders of removal, whe pon H t 

Chis, we say, was the main t I \" ( 

hing that had any moral } ( H <Ing 
the to i] instrument, knowingly or otherv of ended ft | 
up nm the taxpay s of Louisia ] remain f ‘ ter ( " 
tained nothing but G ral G t's surmises ( | Hancock's 
chemes for the Preside | | ‘ r suited to the 
} rseC-] ot 3 I V big l Il 1) ] t] ) ) e dis- 
cussion of imp I a Ss. as \t the Demo- 
cratic ¢ ntl of that \ I { i f 1 time 
he had Presiden 1 his b \ | ! rds 
his smile wv so broad that vou could almost see it w CK Wa 


turned.” 


The offi 1 « SI ( t j far { i 
win ] ‘ ] 
Snowing any ren Crt i» ecs, < S Genc- 
| utero , Ot ] 
ral Han is punishing ittem sh t Board of Alder- 
men of the city of New Orleans for the off of disobeying one of 
» ian Ss ¢ one ( I j date March 2 1007 
/ 
that no ¢ t ss c for State lunicipal, or judicial 
I 
, , 
) rs until t isl ( ction acts should have been 
mired ) »& T Q > Fixe 
( yf \ ( 2 I (, ral H OC 
ry that 1 Yen Wer t , , { 
i Ca t \ WwW » Ci¢ I er OT 
{ | N O in ¢ er { ¢ within Sheridan's 
prohil ras he ur t. In an official communication he callec 
the ¢ f t n rtot prohibition, and the mayor presented 
¢ Idermen. wh verthel sad tas 
t ( } 1 to the aiadermen, Who nevertheiess \ ed by an - 
tv of « »go on \ the election of a recorder; but before vot- 
! _— } ' ' " r ; 
I t recorcer tf nN ers retired Irom e room and left the 
Wit it quo! (y ral H ck the ipon rem 1 the 
: ’ 
I ritv irom once < nN ol i ( ers ol t aist! t com- 
a8 1 , . ! ] —— } 
m I nd p ed others to take their places. General Grant 
1 to sus . % ( i rel Val nd he repix in the 
] r 7 ' T : ‘ 
| g eral \ ch cost s l money vent General Grant 
} ) e t r ( la ¢ whi h he lid ind 
( C4 n ie the ¢ Ga aid men, \ 1K Bi al and on 
f ee ee mimand on the on 
S c sked to relieved from the command, on the ground 
1 } } f,.) ¢} ws. 2 | a . 1 
tha i . bul there This is the whole of it, and 
T 7 
t } I Hye red cl ed, wit 
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/ learned trom 1 army 

t 1 i ¢ t 
ffers dv pro- 

fs j ckless n 

h » iS de 

Mr. I j re] ’ t t ( er Union, w 
) ra eet as to Ke » Sl f General Gr n ; Fowler inter- 
t thout enq nd quote ry unbecoming attack 
( Han ' mb k,” as words of wis- 
Bt ( | t hei H formed the mob of 
york that ( ‘ r of e€ pop e, with 

rt and bi to make the rich met 
Tr} i on ii tron ol 

t ( ent Is t Grant admit ers rea 
t l 5 t qui l bad a t respe ful 
auot ( I ) ext Wa j A ot Caen iA nt in 

S ie Fo t rt ri co! ted edition of it ‘It 
G ral H c d,”’ he said, “the North would submit 
q nd tch « y. As soon as things begun to go wrong every 

N hern legislature we e ce | and compel their representa- 
tives to! 1. or resist the Solid Sout! In General Grant’s mouth 
t the t of a man who ve charitab ipposed not to kno 
hi I I u I i | I by an elderl Republi nh i cl 
dy it a publi ig called to protest against the alleged 
secessior nar l | State-rights tendencies of the South, is 
cert . rdinar Suppose a Southern poli n were to call or 
the Stat if I et \ y t ught thir 7S Were going 
C in Washington and recall the members of Congress, what 
wan we give theil n? 
The Re; have d he las eek pi iced story 
Mr. J s to be g ine and will hold water 
it s that ; go! } S the ow of a Revolutiona 
othicel d thu ( ¢ t ut S4,0V00 a rears of pension, 
but d 1 1843 W ut « i ving six heirs besides Mr. Eng- 
ish h f. He ( ba t clerk the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and there discovere ; grandmother's claim, went out to 
In ! obtained letters of administration in the wrong county, 
vit 1 to the ot I d drew the entire sum a1 d ke pt it 
te f. The heirs, } r, two years later, found him out and 
claimed t money, but he refused to pay it over, pleading insolvency. 
I then applied.to the Government for it, on the ground that the 
payment to their slippery cousin was not a legal payment, as he was not 
en |] to receive it | the amount still due to them. This 
brought the transaction under the notice of William L. Marcy, who 
was then S tary of War, and Isaac Toucey, who was then Attorney- 
G l, and their letter d opinions seem to place it beyond doubt 
th i is a fraudulent « Cher eems to be some question as to 
\ er Mr. I y h has sit tled with the heirs, but two of them 
it least were last month in pu of him on this account, and their 
el ke eful campaign documents. The comfort the Republi- 
ins are deriving from this affair is very great, as it helps to ease their 
nds t the Crédit Mobiliet De Golyer matters. 

The Republican torchlight procession on Monday night was a great 
success, as fat bers and enthusiasm go to make success. About 
t umbers line there is a nearer approach than usual to concur- 
t 1 the estimate of the ‘rious daily papers, though probably 

s of much valu The Herald gives 52,000; the 7zmes, 
0; the Zrzdune between 40,000 and 50,000. The Wor/d, how- 
ers el! } vn to 20,000, and suppiies atistics intended to 
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show that of these only 10,000 were legal voters of this city. The .S; 


n 
nanimously makes it 30,COO. There ; thus a difference of 4 _ 
> i i St ¢ veul On through \ ich t 7 
t ( t er 1s tre to roam There was muc!} 
( l 1 { The mar hi too 5 
pered about that most of the marchers were sul | 
n (; 1 Grant re ed the procession from a pl 
OF | ad it mus e said that he drew most of the tr 1 
nd honor of the occasion, leaving little or none for General Gar 
In fact, it was impossible to conceal or disguise the fact that the demon- 
stration celebrated, more than aught else, the victory of the Third Term 


men over Garfield, and was a formal announcement of the intent 
to put their candidate in the feld again in 1884. General Garfiel 
surrender to them in his letter of acceptance naturally prepared t 
way for this, and it is instructive to see how little it has done to al 
the insolence of their attitude towards him. Meanwhile, General Grant 
has thrown aside all the old pretence of modesty or reluctance to se: 

now travels about somewhat in the character of a permanent can- 

Superintend Walker accounts for the “extraordinary gait 
which the South Carolina census shows by discrediting the census of 
1870, which he does with every appearance of reasonableness. It 
taken, he s, under the defective law of 1850, besides which “ pect 


attended the Southern enumeration owing to the disturl 


state of the country then recently in rebellion, and to the “ supposed ne- 


cessity "’ of appointing negro enumerators, who naturally exercised as lit- 
tle intelligence as they probably did industry in the discharge of a func- 
tion for which their pay was assured in advance. General Walker's lan- 


guaye is less pointed 


ence, doubtless, to the verbal etiquette of 
On the other h 


be trustworthy for the reason tl t 


tj 
Ohi 


ial reports, but this is the gist of what he says. 


‘nsus he affirms to 


pA 


ve erred through negligence orin any way except by po 





and that there are found, after strict investigation, no traces of 


any fraud whatsoever. The lists returned to the census-office we 
submitted to the examination of United States officials, or of citi 


y the United States Marshal or Internal Revenue Coll: 


of the district, and, in all but two of the doubtful cases, members of 


Republican party. The General concludes his report by urging var 


tatistical confirmations of the results of his investigation, and s 


that not only is there neither proof nor presumption of fraud, but 


and a strong counter-presumption of accuracy in the present enumera- 
tion. ‘This, we imagine, is the conclusion to which most people familiat 


with the management of the census of 1880, and of analogous mea- 


sures of all sorts in the South just after the reconstruction period, 


uready come. It disposes of another “ campaign story.” 


A convention of shipowners has been sitting in Boston during 
week, and has had some interesting discussion of the free-ship qi 
There was more support for the free-ship policy than might ha 
been expected, but the remission of taxation on ships and shipping 


tion. 


materials and stores, or a bounty to vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 
A resolution was finally adopted asking for 
a bounty of so much per ton per year, both for sailing and steam ships 
This is 


certainly the shortest and most complete remedy for the scarcity of 


seemed to find most favor. 
engaged in the foreign trade, and not over fifteen years old. 


American ships. If the bounty be only made large enough the ocean 


Captain Osborn, of New York, who 


was strongly opposed to free ships, called attention to the influence of 


will soon be covered with them. 


‘British gold ” on this subject, alleging that this agency was very freely 
This, of 
course, means that it is used to subsidize the press and pay public 


used in creating opinion favorable to the free-ship doctrine. 


Considering how long British gold has been at work on the 
public opinion of the United States—fully one hundred years—it is 


speakers. 


marvellous that the recipients of it have never been detected and ex- 
posed. No better illustration of the perfection of the corruption ma- 
chinery both of the British Government and traders could be offered. 
We doubt very much, however. whether the perpetuation of these de- 


ro 











Oct. 14, 1880] 


in view of th 


e 


grading practices will be possible 
of the pri 


rapidly-increasing 


letective powers ‘ss. Quy—-Is there no way of finding out 
) England how much gold abroad for the 


re woes annually seduction of 

foreign journalists and statesmen? The drain on the vaults of the 
Bank of England alone must form a very important item in the specie 
portation account, because we believe the money for this purpose is 


lways sent in coin, and never by draft, and is delivered in a bag. 


The Democrats have made two attempts within the past week to 
resist the jurisdiction hitherto assumed by “ Johnny” Davenport over 
The 
Walsh, who applied to be re- 


naturalization papers presented by 
first of these in the 
stered on the 5th of this month. 


applicants for registration. 
was case of one 
“ His papers bore date September, 

68, and the State inspector, under the advice of a supervisor, Hilt, re- 
fused the application. Hilt then refused to return the certificate, and 
Walsh made an application to the United States Circuit Court for his 
arrest, under the provision of the Revised Statutes “that ever, person 
who by any unlawful means hinders, delays, prevents, or obstructs, or 
combines or confederates with others to hinder, delay, prevent, or ob- 
struct, any citizen from doing any act required to be done to qualify him 
to vote, or from voting at any election in any State,” shall be liable to 
Judge Blatchford that no warrant 
could issue, on the ground that the refusal to permit Walsh to registe1 
was the refusal of the zzsfector, that Hilt had nothing to do with this, 
hat his retaining the certificate was no obstruction, and was not cov- 
ered by the provision of the Revised Statutes above quoted. On Monday 
an application was made before Judges Blatchford and Choate for the 
removal of Davenport from the office of chief supervisor, on the ground 


of unfitness for the position as shown by his instructions to the 


fine and imprisonment. decided 


super- 
visors. The judges both thought that these instructions did not of 
themselves show unfitness, and consequently refused to entertain the 
application. In the course of their opinion, however, they gave Mr. 
Davenport some very wholesome advice on the subject of retaining cer- 
tificates assumed by him to have been fraudulently issued. They re- 
gard his instructions on this point as “ tending to a breach of the peace 
and totally unauthorized.” 


The 
If taking a man’s papers from him 
by a supervisor is “totally unauthorized,” ze., illegal, it is difficult to see 
why it is not an illegal act which very effectually obstructs the applicant 
in his attempt to exercise the right of suffrage. As to Mr. Davenport's 
unfitness for his position, the lawyers who endeavored to have him 1 
moved do not appear to have gone to the root of the matter. 
instructions may or may not be right, but the true 
removal is his notoriously partisan character. The office which he ad- 
ministers is a judicial one, requiring for the proper discharge of its 
duties an even temper and a fair mind. “ Little Johnny” 
as he is called, is a party “ worker” with no pretence to either. It was, 
in fact, by being a partisan that he got the office. He has done a great 
deal to prevent electoral frauds in New York, but he has not done it in 
such a manner as to make opponents believe in his impartiality. Mr. 
F. R. Coudert, who was, we believe, one of the counsel in the removal 
case, advises all voters to yield to any supervisor’s demands and not at- 
tempt resistance ; to give up his naturalization papers, or his watch, or 
anything else that may be demanded. This is sound advice. The ef- 
forts of Democrats to “ resist tyranny” and to make a bold stand for 
“liberty” hugely delight Davenport, and to fill a “cage” with them on 
election day and hear them groan and whine about their “rights ” 
and discharge them when the voting is over is his greatest pleasure. 


Few people will question the soundness of the second decision. 
first seems more open to criticism. 


re. 
His 


reason for his 


Davenport, 


About three and a quarter millions of foreign gold arrived here 
during the week, making the total receipts of foreign specie this year 
$36,770,000 against $47,855,000 during the corresponding time in 1879; 
since August 1 the arrivals this year are $31,600,000 against $41,700,000 
last year. The foreign exchange market was a little firmer at the close 
of the week on account of the slow movement of grain and cotton, and 
at the rates then ruling there was no profit in importing gold; but as 
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the reasons for this check in gold in ts are temporary they caused no 
anxiety respecti | irket, tren cea 
for borrowers at almost midsummer rates. The New York banks lost 
only $31,350 in surplus reserve last week, and their surplus is now about 
four times as large as it was a vi Att ~ er kx- 
changes, as well as in trade generaliy, busin \ trict ( v 
the week by the ttention given to political afia t nN fee have 
ing run about as high as ever known. There were no im por t 
changes in the foreign financial markets except reduction (53 
per cent.) in the Bank of England reserve, but this is, at the re d 
figures, 45 per cent. of liabilities. The price of silver bullion remains 
tolerably steady, and the bullion value of the “ buzzard dollar it the 
close of the week was $0.87 39. 

The Tories in England have been watching « v for weeks for 
ihe break-down of the “ European concert” before Dulcigno. Any- 
thing that would discredit Gladstone would | en deli; t o 
them. They liked a vigorous foreign polic 1 it the Beacons- 
field Ministry which was carrying it out, but in Gladstone's they 
cannot bear it. The concert certainly has borne the won- 
derfully well, but the English Ministry must have had many anxious 
moments about it during past few ks. Athi ) ird 
Dulcigno seemed as much as it was equal to, but if the Turks had stood 
the bombardment without surrendering and had repulsed the Montene- 
grins, it would have been hard to say whether the “concert” wi ld 
out. The contingency of Turkish resistance, however, seems to have 
been met and disposed of by an arrangement which made England, Rus- 
sia, and Italy the mandatories of the other Powers, with authority to 
adopt other and further means of coercion, such as the seizure of ne 
Turkish islands, or the occupation of a Turkish port like Smyrna, and the 
confiscation of the revenues. There was even talk of a demonstration 
against Constantinople itself, but the Sultan announced that if the fleets 

ume near him he would abdicate, and pre 1 would, of course, re- 
sult in a general scramble for his assets. The news has now come that 
after another consultation with his * Cabinet ” he has agreed to surren- 
der the place without conditions, but, of course, this leaves the Greek 
question and the Macedonian question and the Armenian questi till 
open, and there is no doubt that coercion will be required 1 all 

There is no change in the Irish difficulty which is worth much 
notice. Mr. Parnell has produced a fresh development of his of 
operations, which is to agitate vigorously during the winter in order to 
force the Government to make his promised land bill of next session 
adequate to the emergency; but apparently it will not be easy for the 


Government to satisfy him on this point, for what he proposes is the 
purchase of the landlords’ interest by the Government for the benefit of 


} 


the tenants, who are thus to get their oe din fee for nothing. If this is 


not done he recommends a general strike against rent-paying, and 
promises that if the 500,090 tenant-farmers strike the landlords will be 


powerless, and the Government will he unable to help them with any 


military or police force at its disposal. It is quite evident from the tone of 


he English press that the Government is a little afraid of Parnell and his 


scheme, and are at a loss forareply tohim. The Sfectator has nothing 


better to promise, in case his plan should be carried out, than that the 
Government will wait, support the landlords, and let the arrears of 
rent accumulate until, apparently, the tenants get sorry and pay - 
which does not seem a very terrible programme. Mr. Molinari, a Belgian 
economist of note, has visited Ireland and examined and reported on the 
situation. He tells pretty much the same story as all the economists. 
He thinks whatever the Government does in Ireland well done, the taxa- 
tion very light, and the continuance English rule an essential con- 
dition of prosperity. But he is satisfied that small farmers cannot 


make a living in Ireland—they might if they had, have 


the thrifty habits of the Belgians—and thinks it will be a good thing 


which they not, 


when they are extinct. At “ Home Rule” he scoffs. He has published 
his observations in the Dééa¢s. Nothing is more striking in the present 


Irish crisis than the absence of all sympathy from France. 
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1 Greenbacker, and 24 Democrats, General Garfield voting i; 





1 ry t CAM \] \ I! 
I rative 
ah n ! ite! These are all the votes taken in Congress, or in either b: } 
i ‘ z t f, since the President’s eto of the Silver | l, which «¢ 1 be cons 
I rtant to an understanding of party divi ns on the ques 
I It \ S. H tt at Tren- Chev show that while the Republi I were badly demo ized wy 
es to find pr clans compe led ear Stages ol the controversy (sixty-two per cent. of them voting 
of ¢ ( ions on the stump. Some little eighty-three per cent. of the Democrats to pass the bill over the { 
ter of leg l-tender notes, but they have toa large extent recovered their senses, while no impro\ ™ 
r, rs on both sides having generally ment whatever has been shown by the Democrats. The latter muste1 
t by nient phrase “coin” to distinguish | twenty-two votes in the House against the Silver Bill, and fourt 
| from un im of exchange. The problem thus | months later they cast only twenty-four votes against the Weaver 1 
» be shuffled out of sight is. nevertheless. the one that most en- | lution, which was a much more objectionable measure. They furnish- 
e tl ts and ¢ t the apprehensions of business men. ed nine votes in the Senate against the Silver Bill, and only four 
| Republica é undoubted advantage in dealing with it, and | the subsequent motion of Senator Vest, which was a much more dan- 
t the |) nae tion is posed of there is an opportunity for | gerous proposition. It will be noted that the only Republic 
ve it its d ’ t | promi e in the remainder of the voted for the Weaver resolution was one whose constituents 
mainly prod icers of silver. 
\ ling to lat ports from Washington there have been coined The inference to be drawn from this record is, that if either p 
( ! 1 of t t . ons-per-month law sixty-eight | « | party may be expected to put a stop to the enforced coinage of y 
er doll ;s, of which forty-seven millions remain in the ver dollars before disaster ensu s, it is the Republic in and not t De- 
he present 1 t there is a demand for silver dollars | mocratic party which is to be trusted with that undertaking, and t 
equal to the monthly coi e, This demand is in consequence the two candidate s for Presid nt we know that General Garti 
pply of sm notes, and will be soon satisfied, after | been right in every instance, while of his competitor we know 1 
ent d product of the mint will again accumulate in the } In this regard. It is not likely that the Republican party will t: 
Creasury vaults. If the coinage were limited to the demand for silver | responsibility of coining silver dollars at the rate of two millions 


I zg ly be after more or less suffering—no great harm month, or at all, after the Treasury shall have been stocked with s 
from the existing stock. The United States are rich | hundred millions. It is not likely that the Republican party will r 
enough to “carry” sixty- t millions of silver, and that number of | the Secretary of the Treasury to force silver upon public creditors 
be permanently absorbed in the circulation by retiring all | do not want it, or take measures to punish banks which refuse to re- 
the sm snot absolute eded for petty remittances. It is the | ceive silver on deposit on the same terms with gold. What the Demo- 
continu mandatory coinage of two millions per month that constitutes | cratic party is likely to do if it has the power can be best deduced { 


¢ i¢ } } 


the a I ) nad pri i uSIT S ( compe] prudent men to wi 1 has already done or attempt d to do. 
i ’ i i i nti L , i 





quire which ] | party is most likely to put a stop to such folly In the natural course of things, the Silver Bill continuing in force 


th ef becon rreparable. ‘ freasury will become gorged with “ buzzard dollars” to such an ¢ 


| Silver Bill was pa | over the President’s veto February 28, | that there will be a popular agitation respecting the use to be mad 
1878, by t otes (taking Ho nd Senate together) of 93 Republi- | them. The demagogues will demand that they be paid out to the bond- 
cans and 149 Democrats in the aflirmative against 59 Republicans and | holders and other public creditors, At present the Treasury « 
2 Democr in the negative, ¢ ral Garfield voting in the negative. | draw checks on the depositaries (and principally on the Sub-Trea 
December 9, 1878, Mr. Durham, of Kentucky, introduced a bill to re- in New York) for all payments to public creditors, including those 
the Secretary of the Treasury to receive the existing trade-dollars | titled to interest on United States bonds. These checks pass thi 
par and 1 1 them into yndard silver dollars—in other words, to | clearing-houses like other checks, and the balances are settled b 
buy silver bullion from China at six or eight per cent. above its true | the Treasury and the Clearing-house in the same way as between 


ilue as measured by either the gold or silver bullion of the United | bank and the Clearing-house. The essence of the matter is t] 
18 Republicans and 103 Democrats, | body, whether bondholder, mail contractor, or what not, having « 


thes 71 Republicans and 20 Democrats, General Gartield voting in | against the Government is obliged to take any particular sort of m« 


the negative. The bill did not reach the Senate. On thesame day Mr. against his wishes. He deposits in his own bank the check he | 
Fort, of Illinois, introduced a resolution declaring that the refusal of | ceived from the Treasury, the amount is credited in his bank-book, ; 


bank to receive silver dollars on deposit “ shall be deemed | to him that is the end of it. The agitation, inevitable when the Trea- 


fi e of t la of the United States.” On this ridiculous pro-  sury becomes gorged with silver dollars, will be te compel the ] 
I d o aH i 


creditors to receive and carry off silver—to receive it at par and cari 


| \ I oO Kept cans d 111 Democrats, t nays 73 
Republica 1 16 Democrats, General Garfield voting in the nega- | off at their own expense. The banks at the two principal fin 


tive February 7, 1879, Mr. Brewer, of Michigan, proposed as an. centres having refused to receive it on deposit (except where the depo- 


nendment to a pending bill that the Secretarv of the Treasury be re- | sitors agree to receive it back in payment of checks), and all the b 








guired t har reenbacks for silver dollars on the request of any | being driven eventually to refuse it, except upon the same conditi 
f the latt [t was moved to lay the amendment on the table, the relations of the Treasury and the clearing-houses will become in- 
| on this question the yeas were 104 Republicans and 25 Democrats, | volved in the controversy, since nothing but bankable funds can be 1 
; 14 Republicans and 91 Democrats, General Garfield voting in ceived at th Clearing-house. The silver fanatics, although not re- 
June 27, 1879, Senator Vest, of Missouri, offered markably perspicacious, have already discerned the point of att 
resolution in f r of the full remot ition of s d its free During the recent session of Congress they raised an outcry against 
( y n Unit St $ tol n, of lowa,  Treasury’s connection with the New York Clearing-house, alleging t 
moved to refer it to the Committee on Finance, on which motion the | this connection is part of the Secretary’s “unfriendliness” to silve 
s were 19 | | 4 Democrats, the nays 21 Democrats and | instead of merely a means for adjusting the vast financial transact 
tor Day f Illinois. April 5, 1880, Mr. Weaver, of Iowa, offered of the Government in the most expeditious and economical manner. 
tion requiring among other things that the mints of the United Akin to this agitation, and a necessary part of it, will be the strit 
d to their full capacity in the coinage of standard silver against the banks themselves for alleged violation of the law in refusing 
» enable the Government to meet that portion of its bonded _ to receive silver on deposit on the same terms with gold. No formal 
i become redeemable in the year 1881 and prior there- action has been taken on this subject by the banks outside of New York 


resolution the yeas were 1 Republican (Belford, of Colo- and Boston, but it is not probable that any solvent bank in the United 


rs, and 75 Democrats, the nays 92 Republicans, | States would receive ten thousand silver dollars in a single deposit with- 
: . a 
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; e understanding with th de] ) D t he s] | take it back | 
nt of checks, d thi is the sole offence oj New ) of , te 
n banks. So long as the silver coinage outstanding is s t ) 
50 | is t bulk of it is warehot lin the T1 no pri cal n ‘ 
t \ il \ I er it Cece ces ( n the ¢ \ ~ ) ( » 's | 
or \ erits1 sin the Tre iry is large enough to be an ob- 
pular apprehension, and therefore an i theme for dema- | . " 
we may expect the war against the banks to be resut 1 for Gen Tar ( i 
ystensibie Dt rpose of compelling them to receiv two articl ! - ‘ him « 
value twelve or thirteen per cent. as of the same value, tl cus- ¢ cl 
ners, the public, being allowed to demand from them silver or gold lection on the tariff! 
eir option. Such a demand upon the banks is really a demand | tariff question wot ld not affect 
t they alone, of the hole community, shall be allowed to dis- | try in the least au 
te nst silver Everybody els¢ iminate by declining me Way or the otnet Tic rt 
e silver in payment of checks, objecting when tendered to will have just as much pr 
t the banks shall not be all d to refuse it or make diffi- 5 undel Republican on 
— it it when tendered to them. f " whiel probably the 
lo break do the ¢ ring-house system fal the Treasury is | one int pl n inva | 
rned t step toward p the | lholder silve1 1 | puzzle the t on 
x silver into circulation in sufficient qua to « e the mone- | they had 1 men In 
lard fi gold to er, and mal latter, instead of tl cou! d lt nd { 
er, “*‘m of ict nt It \ ll be V 1 | to com] Nn tion and | Hie fortif 
the laws of com ce run so counter to it; but if it can be don is that the Cobden Club has s 
r by coercing t » ‘tary of the reasury or frightening the b ed promoting Han 
t! sionific ( f the ch will | ry great to that portion l ( ll not affect t 
ommunit ho ha laid up something against a rainy day sulted |] could | t Lite 
k deposits, savings and other, will become silver instead of gold | Money It t 
ysits. That is, they will fall in value to Osman P WW 1 Os 
ities, life-insurance pe licies, and all fixe has been ascert I, the s 
ble in gold will decline in the same ratio. thing in t place | nd h 
State of New York alone amount to mor vance-guard, But the tight ! 
irs, and the number of de p sitors is about nine hundred tl up works and detern d to s 
ch is about the number of voters im the State, of both political par- and came near doit ry 
Probably one-half or more of these are women and minors; bu bably thoroug! cd ted W 
the number who are voters, and who will one day, if not now, under- i anything = 
stand the significance to them of such a change is sufficient, not mere- | them a tariff for | cuion 
to defeat, but to annihilate any political party in New York. det 1d explain the « 

It behooves these and all others who are interested in maintaining | Othe! They would have « 
the existing value of their savings to give heed to the antecedents and | tariff at all, or to pri t 
( MMposition of politic al parties in the present canvass. We have shown Horace Greek s Convention 
what votes have been given by them in Congress. The conclusion is | people in the Congressional 
irresistible that, as regards this question, the Republican party is the n the Republicar 4 
safer of the two, and, if not wholly trustworthy, is much more so than }| Was the exact lue of t a 
its antagonist, while the course of General Garfield himself has left | ¢ I, and from which the 
nothing to be desired. l ger, a One ( Wel 

| wih ae 

r | revel tariff 

THE TARIFF DIFFICULTY OF THE DEMOCRATS. wd it wae disco t 
FTSHE canvass, as might have been expected, has tended more and more | countr eded to put 

from the beginning towards a simple comparison of the character which any considerable p 
and history of the two parties. The Republicans started off in the be- | of course, if this had 
ginning with the “Solid South” cry, but without any “outrages.” | could have beet e of 
Without outrages, however, the “ Solid South ” is a little tiresome, and much more fully de pick UOT 
when the Maine election came it was found that it had lost its power | Most syn pathy on this poi 
to arouse Northern voters. A prompt change of tactics was then | nocent men, exposes 
made, and the policy of “scaring the business men” was adopted, by | most odious su: s. The 
predicting the probable course of the Democrats with regard ed a reve tariff they |] 
“Southern claims” and the tariff. The Southern claims were dis- | mention of it would | ( 
posed of by General Hancock’s letter, and then there was nothing for Che way whic two 
it but to bring the tariff to the forefront of the battle, and this we | ele s gy an 
believe has been done somewhat effectively in Indiana and Ohio, parth | v1 + h 
if not mainly, owing to the Democratic want of preparation for this sort | dut Lhe no r 
of assault. There is something very amusing and very characteristic ny ques i d 
about this want of preparation. The phrase “a tariff for revenue " was ery like the ttles of the Ita 
inserted in the Democratic platform apparently as a mere phrase in- | contract, and sometimes laste 
tended to describe an article which was not kept in stock at the Repub- mb. When t rush furi 
lican store, but to which really no definite meaning was attached by t! 4 I State rigl 
Democratic politicians, and which none of them was prepared ei to e Ss] tors ana ¢ their 
explain or defend. The Republican attack on it, therefore, took them | to passions or convictions o 
quite. by surprise,-both because of its suddenness and because of its | prepared to fight on one sul 
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audience would like him to groan over the fate of the poor negro hiding 
in t hie eady for that question ; but if the audience shows 
{ her t ner mp, the orator is rea 

I ene ( fA in industry ; and he can 

) over t ( t ti Nor is | ol t to blame 

HH I ho nore out tl negro in the swam] than 

out ( f ind he h not time to learn anything 

i pos ‘ the functions o1 quaihcations of statesm » and 

i re! the me person. The nominating and electing ma- 

‘ ry of the country has gradually passed into the hands of the men who 

have also to do the legislating and political thinking, and the result is 
’ ’ ' 


yw and political thinking are totally neglected through 
sheer want of time. Both parties in this canvass seem really to have 
gone before the people very much in the condition of two opposing 
lawyers, who come into court to try a case without any preparation, and 
beat about to find some topic with which to entertain the judge and 
jury and divert attention from their own shortcomings. ‘The well- 
known tendency of gentlemen in this condition is to abuse each other 
personally, and we find a similar tendency among politicians who spend, 
in managing primaries and conventions, the time which should be given 
to the study of subjects. The “ stories’’ about the bad character of 
the candidates, and the devotion of long speeches to an examination of 
party history, are too frequently a refuge from the discussion of the 
real questions with which the Government, no matter in whose hands it 


may be, will have to deal. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR PEIRCE. 


upon mathematics and physics in America for many 


be name of Benjamin Peirce, who died in Boston, October 6, has 
shed lustre 
ye 


irs. Born at Sal 


from Harvard College at the age of twenty, and two years afterwards was ap- 


em, Massachusetts, April 4, 1809, he was graduated 


; 
l 
pointed tutor, For forty-nine years he was directly connected with the 
f 
ut 


faculty of the college. He published a series of text-books on pure 


mathematics, also a quarto volume on analytical mechanics, and a litho- 
graphed volume on linear and associative algebra, besides making numerous 
contributions to scientific periodicals, the proceedings of learned bodies, and 


the appendices of the United States Coast Survey Reports. The enthusiastic 








admiration felt towards him by his intimate friends was due to his moral as 


well as to his intellectual character, Making the concession that there was 


occasionally a touch of intolerance in his manner towards pretentious medi- 
ocrity, they would allow nothing in him to have been aught else than of the 
highest quality. Persons who could not understand a word of his abstruse 
speculations were compelled to listen to his earnest argument, and knew that 
his conclusions must be important and true even when they did not know 


what his conclusions were. 


Successive classes complained of him that he did 
not make himself plain to the ordinary understanding, that he was not a 
rood teacher; yet they felt a potent influence from him stimulating them to 


her efforts of the mind and to a nobler moral stand. 
His published works are remarkable for the novelty or originality both of 


their lines of thought and of their methods. 


He was singularly direct and 
clear ; the only obscurity which is ever found in his writings is that which 
arises from the omission of the simpler links in the chain of reasoning. But 
to a well-grounded mathematician this very brevity becomes an efficient source 
of perspicuity. No fog is more bewildering thar verbosity, which never ap- 
proached Peirce’s writings. His mind moved with great rapidity, and it was 
with difficulty that he brought himself to write out even the briefest record of 
its excursions. In a mathematical society over which he presided for some 
years the contrast between him and the secretary, Prof. Winlock, was as note- 
worthy as the remarkable talent of both. The society comprised half a dozen 
other men of some reputation in Cambridge and Boston, who met to discuss 
purely mathematical topics. Each member would bring forth something 
novel in his own particular branch of enquiry, and in the discussion which 
followed it would almost invariably appear that Peirce had, while the paper 
was being read, pushed out the author’s methods to far wider results than the 
wuthor had dreamed. The same power of extending rapidly in his own mind 
novel mathematical researches, which ordinary men could have done only by 
days of labor with paper and pencil, was exhibited at the sessions of every 

ientific body and every chance meeting of a scientific character at which 
he was present. What was quite as admirable was the way in which he 
did it, giving the credit of the thought always to the author of the essay under 
discussion, His pupils thus frequently received credit for what was in reality 
far beyond their attainment. He robbed himself of fame in two ways: by 


giving the credit of his discoveries to those who had merely suggested the line 
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of thought, and by neglecting to write out and publish what he had himself 
th oht 
thought out. 


Professor Peirce’s activity of mind was by no means confined to the special 
topics of physics and mathematics. He was among the first to read any new 


and noteworthy poem or tale, to hear a new opera or oratorio ; and his jud 


judg. 


ment and criticism upon such matters was keen and original. His interest jy 
religious themes was deep, but it was in the fundamental doctrines rather 
than in the debates of sectarians ; he was a devout believer in Christianity. 





eid to no established creed. The quickness of his observation of exter- 
The plants and 
To his 


ad, in 1849, before the American Association for the Advancement of 


ings Was as decided as was his power of abstraction. 
insects by the roadside he observed as a naturalist observes them. 
Science the Lotanists and zodlegists are indebted for what will, we think, in 
the future progress of biology prove to be a great intellectual step in physics, 
He showed in the vegetable world the demonstrable presence of an intellect- 


that what had been called phyllotaxis involved an algebraic idea ; 


ual plan: 
Mr. Chauncey Wright afterward showed that this algebraic idea was the 
solution of a physical problem, There the matter dropped, but it will not lie 
neglected for ever ; and in future discussions the value of this and of sundry 
other of Peirce’s contributions to organic morphology-must be acknowledg d. 

The higher mathematical labors of so eminent a geometer must, of course, 
lie beyond the course of general recognition. Among the things which give 
him a just claim to this title may be mentioned his discussion of the motions 
of two pendulums attached to a horizontal cord ; of the motions of a top ; of 
the fluidity and tides of Saturn’s ring; of the forms of fluids enclosed in exten- 


f 


sible sacks; of the motions of a sling; of the orbits of the comet of 1843, 


Uranus, and Neptune ; of the criteria for rejecting doubtful observations ; of 





a new form of binary arithmetic; of systems of linear and associative ; 
bra; of Espy’s theory of storms ; of various mechanical games, puzzles, et: 
of various problems in geodesy ; of the lunar tables, and occultations of 1] 





Pleiades, etc., etc. When in 1846 he announced in the American Academy 
that Galle’s discovery of Neptune in the place predicted by Le Verrier was a 
happy accident, the President, Edward Everett, ‘‘ hoped the announcement 
would not be made public; nothing could be more improbable than such a 


coincidence.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied Peirce, ‘‘ but it would be still more strange if 
there were an error in my calculations ’’—a confident assertion which the 
lapse of time has vindicated. None of his labors, perhaps, lie farther above 
the ordinary reach of thought than his little lithographed volume on Linear 
and Associative Algebra. In this he discusses the nature of mathematical 
methods, and the characteristics which are necessary to give novelty and 
unity to a calculus, 
different kinds of simple calculus. 


Then he passes to a description of seventy or eighty 
Almost no comment is given, but the 
mathematical reader discovers, as he proceeds, that only three species of cal- 
culus, having each a unity in itself, have been hitherto used to any great ex- 
tent—namely, ordinary algebra, differentials or fluxions, and quaternio: 
Whether the clinant algebra of Ellis would stand Peirce’s tests we have not 
examined. But what a wonderful volume of prophecy that is which describes 
seventy or eighty species of algebra, any one of which would require genera- 
tion after generation of ordinary mathematicians to develop! Besides his la- 
bors as professor at Cambridge, Peirce was always of great assistance in the 
American Ephemeris, and in the Coast Survey, of which he was for a time 
superintendent. The reports of that Survey and the tables of the Zphemests 
have rapidly raised the scientific reputation of America, which, in 1843, stood 
in astronomy among the lowest of civilized nations, and is now among the 
| highest, a change which was by no means ungrateful to Peirce’s strongly pa- 
triotic feeling, and which he could not but know was as much due to himself 
as to any other person. 





TIVAL AND PARRY’S ‘‘ PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND.” 


THE GLOUCESTER FE 





Lonpon, Sept. 18, 1880. 
lige festival of the three choirs that took place last week is one of the 
institutions that England owes to the shelter of the Church ; but, un- 
like many others, it sprang from her poverty rather than her riches. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago one Dr. Blisse, chancellor of the diocese of Glou- 
cester, instituted a special cathedral service with a collection for the widows 
and orphans of poor clergymen, and thence in unbroken succession is derived 
the present festival, lasting over four whole days, and collecting performers 
and audience from all parts of the country. It is a truly catholic festival. 
Its vitality may be gathered from the programme, which, besides the never- 
failing ‘‘ Messiah” and ‘‘ Elijah,” comprised every variety of music from an 
operatic air out of Hérold’s ‘* Pré aux Clercs,” sung as only Madame Albani 
can sing it, up to Palestrina’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” Beethoven’s Mass in D, anda 
new and remarkable work by a living English composer, Mr. Hubert Parry's 
** Scenes from Shelley's ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’” 
People have been wont to associate with the name of Palestrina music 
of an Aolian complexity, destitute of the stability afforded by the modern 
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relation of keys. The performance at Gloucester was a revelation, and 





wrought by little mere than a redistribution of the parts and marks of ex- 
pression. The credit is due to Wagne s who has edited the v ork as a double 
chorus with double quartette, disentangling rhythms graduating phrase 

[he score is now accessible to all, as also that of the Beethoven Mass 
, h was sung unfalteringly by the chorus and by Madame Albani, with a 


thos worthy of his ‘* grdsstes und gelungenstes Werk." 


In spirit Mr. Parry’s ‘‘ Prometheus ”’ is lineally descended from the works 


Palestrina and Beethoven. In point of form it is a modification of them 


aspect of the subject is united to the ideal. The 


Mr. Pa 


we not already familiar with almost every form of 


» far as the dramatic 


of sucha subject alone would entitle rry to attention, even 


war instrumental com- 
position from his pen. His ‘* Second Pianoforte Sonata,” put 


t 
Jand, and a ‘* Grosses Duo fiir Zwei Claviere” and a pianoforte trio, both 


published by Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipzig, together with his pianoforte 


} 


lished in Eng- 


noteworthy for 
Another smaller 


concerto played here last May under Herr Richter, are as 
their independence as for their adherence to classic models. 
work of his, played both in London and Cambridge, a ‘‘ Fantaisie Sonata fo: 
the Violin,” in one movement, but which is none the less distinctly traceable 
than f 
me 


dance form any violin sonata of 
a leading characteristic of the composer, a certair 


to the original 
citing, for it illustrates 
here 


ce of form, which, in spite of a rather rough performance, is conspicuous 


Beethoven, is worth 
i CO- 
in the present work. Mr. Parry has gathered into his libretto the central 
leas of Shelley’s poem, endurance under tyranny and torture, the regenera- 


1c 
tion of mankind, ideal love, spiritual sympathy and communion with nature. 
Prometheus, as Shelley says, ‘is the highest perfection of moral and intel- 


Jectual nature impelled by the purest and iruest motives to the best and noblest 
ends.” It is the privilege of Mr. Parry’s 
emotions, to be independent of any other vehicle for them than sound and 


art, dealing as it does with series of 


rhythm. Herein Mr. Parry shows himself a follower of the school whose great- 
est living representative is Johannes Brahms, although in his preservation of 


the dramatic aspect in the personalities of Prometheus, Jupiter, Mother Ca- 





thasia, and the words appropriate to each, and in the continuity of his form, he 


vermits the audience to realize the scene with an almost pictorial distinctness. 
] ts th lience t alize tl ne with an al t t Id 


Thus his mése-en-secne is totally distinct from Shelley’s lyrical drama. But 


i 


t 





consistently can, 
Mr. Par 


article on ‘‘ Form,” in Mr. George Grove's ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ 


the music borrows just so much of Shelley’s drama as it 








ry’s own 


while it preserves a1 d amplifies the melody of his lyrics. 
must be 
re id 
with dramatic music, and adjusted the sequence of emotional crises to the old 


in order to realize how he has solved his problem of combining absolute 
laws of key and figure. The point is worth dwelling on lest it should be lost 
sight of in so elaborate a work, where every word has its appropriate notes ; 
especially as from insufficient rehearsal the chorus was scarcely at home with 
the composer's style, and the orchestra, playing with a too uniform forte, miss- 
ed many gradations of color. 

The cantata 
The subject of the first is fortitude. 


is divided into four ‘‘ scenes,” each of which is musically 
continuous. 


“ No change, no pause, no hope, yet I endure."’ 


lt opens, after a short introduction, maestoso ma non troppo lento, with a 
solo for Prometheus, suffering yet triumphant, pitiful yet disdainful, to the 
opening lines of Shelley. Throughout the continuous melody and the chang- 
ing antiphony of rhythm the tonality is never in doubt, and conveys the cer- 
titude of Prometheus in his final deliverance. To this, as in Shelley, suc- 
ceeds the utterance of Nature, that seems to live and feel with his agony. 
It is one of the most noteworthy choruses in the work, and must be heard for 
one to realize how, while using the words of the ‘‘ Voice from the Moun- 
tains” only, Mr. Parry seems to have impressed all the elements into his ser- 
vice. The prominent figure is a certain triplet like that twice-repeated trip- 
let at the entry of the allegro of Beethoven's last Sonata, Op. 111, although 
the trombones and bassoons make them as different as the thunder of nature 
from the frown of man. After a dialogue between J/ercury and Prometheus, 
which struck us as rather forced, the movement ends, as it began, with the 
torture of Prometheus, or rather with the revelries of the Furies, heralded by 
Mercury ; a fine, bold chorus, which suggests at the same time the misery of 
unredeemed mankind, when “cities sink howling in ruin,” when the fiends, 
“Close upon shipwreck and Famine’s track, 
Sit chattering with joy on the foodiess wreck.’ 


Throughout the scene Mr. Parry’s rendering of Prometheus’s torture is as 
far removed from physical pain as the grief of Palestrina’s J/ater Dolorosa. 
It is a question whether Mr, Parry’s principles would permit so literal a tran- 
script, for instance, as Beethoven’s blare of the trumpets of war in the ‘‘ Dona 
nobis pacem” of the Mass. Or rather, he would have given the notes in 
question a musical significance by making them enter into the structure of the 
whole movements, just as Brahms in his song ‘‘ Verzagen.” —‘‘ Ich sitz’ am 
Strande beim rauschenden See und suche dort nach Ruh ” has almost written 
down the babble of a wave, and conveys by its continuous repetition the very 
consolation which its first restless murmur denied. 
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Phe sul t of the s nd scene is the sympathy of the spiritual wo nd 
the love of Asia. It beg with ‘ chorus of spirits for fe r 
voices, followed by lo f Prometh } words of Shelley t 
ct— 

a 
he number will bear taking out of its setting, 1 i good on of 
the way the composer prev u of { ng that seem S - 
tures at least, if not action, to correspond ; just th rtette which co 
cludes the scene to the words— 

“y 

\ 

is the purest illusti m of his « I lol h 
stanzas at all is no small boldness. As Shelley's verse dictates, 
melody, given to the soprano, is in 3-4 time { ‘ r Voices 
add new rhythms and melodies, just as the smaller ripples and current 
though seemingly in conflict, yet conform to the set of wind and tide, while 
the violins rise and fall in triplets through the continuous harmony like fan- 
tastic shadows over a sea of light. The effect ¢ be i rat \ Dare 
allel of the last and most ethe va i tl SIOV \ { Bral S 
By Sextet. The third stanza is forcor loinaf q At the « 


ing words 


a tremor seems to run through the structure 





up like the Dutchman’s Phantom Ship, unti 





foundation, and the s prano air, reinforced by the r, rises t 
words— 
“Ta f rth! wh r t 
i ' Lia} c | ess 
And the tl 
Walk uy Swit iness 
The rhythms gather in rapidity, as at the end of Beethoven's S I 
Op. 109, up to the cadence— 
Till they fa slam fa 
given in yet a new but kindred key, which seems as if it had been kept 
reserve for this point. Meantime the even swing of the movement halts for 
seven bars of common time at the words— 
8) s ( ‘ 
and it concludes, as it began, with fragments of the leading melody upon a 
tonic pedal, with drifts of triplets in the s y 


The 


remaining scenes may be described more briefly. 














cerned with Pride and its fall. Fupiter is represented in heaven, revelling 
and vainglorious when the period of his reign arrives, and he sinks with De- 
mLogorso? Phe } f Fup Is Appropriately 
issigned { messenge fervour Phe ditii 
culty of t by giving the part to the tenors and 
basses of *h us is unt 1 1 the Spirit of th 
Hour (soprano) 1 ns the sce} The mov c ins matter 
enough for a whole sonat A certain se nic progression in the short 
introducticn, and again in the accom 1 tot words— 
haa died ected 
I led itself x e sph 
| bears a strong resemblance to a phrase in the introduction to Wagner's 
| ** Tristan und Isolde.” But the treatment of the two is as different as Shel- 
ley and Swinburne. The whole scene is full of the joy of mankind at their 
deliverance, while the busy counterps f the last chorus— 
Phen w he v ystic measure, 
I t sic of mirth "— 
| 
| seems to assert that life has its work as well as its play, its duties which are 
at the same time pleasures— 
As the s housa streams rush by 
I of sf r and har 
It is so much pl r to appreciate than to find fault that one naturally 





Great as 


is his mastery over every instrument, and much as he has profited by Wag- 


reserves for the last a few words upon Mr. Parry's orchestration. 








ner’s revelations of color, there seemed a certain monotony in the continual 
] of the wind instruments, especially of a cor anglais quality of 

ly the instrumentation had not the lightness and variety of 

music, i i n or his () Mab" overture. It may 

be, however, that this was due rather to the performance than to the work 
itself, and will be relieved when it can be carefully rehearsed for a 
second hear Che composition is, at all events, unique in the history of 





rallel anywhere unless it be 
Edenhall.” But 
degree 


English music. Indeed, it is difficult to find a pa 


in Schumann's ‘‘ Des Sdngers or ‘‘ Das Gliick von 





ug) matic enough, embodies ta such 2a 


ieither of these works, th« 
the idealism which combines the latitude of interpretation peculiar to instru. 
{ mental music with the precision and point of vocal 
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y ty fA in orders, wi 
t Ay w Lang’s 

ul hip t » the °*: le f th 
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t er, which form of the type nicknamed thoughtful 
den Liber m, seem 1 to be pur ly Gladstonean ‘The } 
hatred which inspires the I Gazette for the Prime Mini i 
tronger than the p m of worshipping affection which animates the 
t rhe theological le of the Spectator may be described best 
I to the name of RR Fk, D. Maurice; its philosophy is 
“ 1 th t ad te in Engla is the Rev. Dr. James Mart 
The influence of these two writers 1 of Cardinal Newman on the 1 
in t 1 ast ly t | 1 discriminated if a 
ould r the work a nd discerning as Mr. Hutton 
TI ilthough it still has the name of living, may be cor 
$ pract ly d A journal ociated once with the nan of I] 
Hiunt, of Albany Fonblanque, and of John Forster, not to mention « 
whose lite y ability tem] irily ested its decline, has passed thr 
ession of h proprie ily and editorially, since its conver 
Conservatism Phe names do not belong to the record of joun } 
ther to that of commercial speculation and political adventure, 1 
them crowned with success [ts pr t editor is Mr. Charles Willi 
one of the leader-write1 the Morning Advertiser. 
‘Society journals ” sta part Phe most conspicuous of them, ar 
only two which it is necessary to mention as types, are the [Vor/d, of 


Mr. Edmund Yates is the editor and proprietor, and 77yuth, which is o1 


and conducted by Mr. Ilenry Labouchere. These papers proceed on th 





erybody, but not pul 
} 





inary journalism, hampered by the conventionalisr 


in the topics in which men and women are really 


1s 


respectabilities, and decorous reticences of life, talks about anythi 


n to reduce the conversation and speculation, and 


jlicly spoken of, into print. 


cannot be said that such a record of human life, as it passes in England, i 


itself objectionable or immoral ; and given the legitimacy of the purpose, 


reasonable fault can be found with the manner in which it is executed. ( 


course mistakes of fact and taste are from time to time committed, and f: 


the very nature of the case these mistakes are often more serious and ] 





than the errors to W 


h ordinary journalism is exposed. But on the why 


unless the principle is to be laid down that what is innocent in talk is wror 


he manner in which the World 


open to other than that mingled praise and blame to which every pul 


ind 7ruth are conducted is 1 


lly 


dertaking must hold itself fairly exposed. Comparing them with the Sa7i? 


and the Zohn Bull of an earlier period of journalism, the improvement of 





public manners, and conscience, and taste is conspicuous, Sometimes t 
record of personal doings and sayings seems a little trivial, The Bob All 
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: | paragraphs to the newspapers f hisday. Lamb giv ‘ ~i1 f for himseli ‘ 
f them, one which i fair to say pre ed his ft l's disn 1 from I 
paper upon wh he was th engaged. ‘* Walking 4 lay r} r | 
but Mr. Deputy Humphr We: { 1 that the worthv | thy a , ; ’ , 
red to ¢ \ ¢ 1 state f } We do not ever ret mil ‘ f ‘ f 1] 
com is 1 bette: This ] nt | raph w ne nsider- | world rne . 
tly pung nt, and, though Mr. Bob Allen w pr ud of it, it lost th Pope is the . t of } . “ 
| | 
is place. If Mr. Deputy Humphreys had been a duke ora prince the | experiments and “ for f l tics to ‘ 
d would not have differed very much from some of the announ nt others la N , 
h are deemed to be pithy and of public int th lumns of s« ty raver, rather, 1 , f | 
ls. The principal politic il writer for the Hleré/ is Mr. Escott, whose | work the serf of spiritual work. Eve 
upon ‘England’ I have already spoken of, and who is one of the prin- | pray that is, the man who thinks. TI 
members of the editorial staff of the Standard. Its dramatic critic is ubordination of individuals t eeneral \ i wel 
‘ Dutton Cook, the novelist Mir. Lc i Engel W t] musi ] notices t] ] the wise 1 lithe | i 
1] ‘Atl of the paper, be th in the literary and in the literal sense, is Mi Phe wise and liberal ¢ 
1 Yates, a vigorous writer 1a hard hitter, a stout enemy and a good | nize the high attribut f 
man whose penne of spe ch nd pel } vc broug? him into many ( n nd cor t Rast \ 
‘ ns, but whose ia Its chiefly on the out ] and who has an art of upo l { I nast ( v | 
r cordial and faithful tudies of eminent persons at | | ts ‘* savant y l, fact, 1 
re be dto bem B. H. Becker hey can- t only the \ , but all the thinkers—t] 
be « lered intrusive written with the know y | experimet ‘ while /’rvosf 
con z 4 t pe on xceed tho limits of ¢ od ( ] ] ithe} pl { individ ly \ \ 
nd good fee r whi how t 1e who h t any member of the ‘‘ Society of Lette l 
t l under conditie been his host. Mr. Becker’s articl re really sp in favor of ‘* copyr t 1 of ‘ 
tributio: that personal element of history and soci y which is often | st ” says - “of he had ‘ 
t to be irrelevant and even impertinent when it deals with living nota- | fortuns would have de for his h 
ut which is t ured as i timably valuable when it embalms the “7 ici Oia ~~ a P 
t detail of men of n who have | d aw - rare the 1 , vai } 
Of Truth it may 1} 1 that is Mr. Labouchere, and of Mr. Labou- | | of dying of |] I the ] \ 
that I 7 ruth itself I] 1 and political position and hi - erst Jehe de the ‘ st 
t tral his opportunitic f ki ledge, Lh cyni 1 ik rl to the oxe Jy y , . 
’ se . . ‘ i ul yw the Philistines ding ou \ \ 
I kre of pes h give h n per ps col t onal qualifications tor pe 1 these x d put t to i ‘ { 
the office of a society journalist than any of his1 Probably no newspaper | their davs. Yet an ” \ 
clearly the work of a single hand as 7ruf/ is the product of Mr. Labou- | car which had bro t k t 
re’s mind Beneath all ] eeming triviality and i ference a keen | Offered in ri » he ( t 





late vy ? a Ss r hi \ ( ‘ \ 
a ; , i 
of the * ] a Touvence ws him in his 1 tory, which, strangely ate = 1 h { } 
4 va . 1 ? i nt 5 A 
enough, is concealed in the back corner of the Papal residence. The Pope ! hes lien so 
| , inde d, 1 hl prot ctor, and given him t place where he ‘ { 7 ’ ~ } } st ( ] 
: | \ 
( onti his experiments. Renan has always felt a singular curiosity |’. .7 , ' 
i of ti hy \ in ¢ De ] 

{ the nee , ] ch he h ived 1 enti traits h : ; ; ; 

towards the cK x and, the ugh he nas received no lentilic training, he r] Por Te di } of t wane ] sw ' We him in the fifth 

has learned much in his conversations with the first scientific men of France. , : . ees ee Py eee eee, Hi 
ok under its influes , t young Brunissen I< 


Science, however, has a Jittleon him the effect which the ‘‘ new water of life oie aa ae vite’ tf the Mile ti tn clings at. ‘Wihitia’! 





discovered by Prospero has on the people on whom /'vesfero tries it: ee es 


there is a sort of intoxication produced in many minds by the discoveries of 


4 : 1 , } Py } amare tl } 
, Geri i Ki g com] I s ae | ( \ 
( nee. ‘ : 1 t 
’ S? t 1 ] es Ow | Other letters | Milan ne 
‘I j ” y? / 1} ] : a “dl dicenwn Pony cd p> >} le? ; . tie ot 
oe The apparent variety of 1 atter, says Prespero, ‘*w ll be reduee l to ing the ambi us and dangerous /r0s; : / ; is denounced by 


unity 


We shall do better, then, than to make gold the insipid dream of | nobles, he is denounced by the people. The Pope sends for him, and reasgr 








those who only see in science a way of satisfying their coarse desires. Fools! | vith him. ‘You will have with you,” he says to the doctor, ‘‘ neither the 
not to see that to change everything into lead would be the same as to change a aa +} 1} nle is vour constant enemv. On what will 
it into gold. As for myself, I should like to do the one jus ’ ere ee ‘ ; a ; 2 ries ‘ ; oe 
other. But I should prefer to make light with mud, to make yoo ae | Se, OO ee ee sales Pc 
ter. This will be done some day ; life will be understood, we ¢ sure of right, we can easily humbl Phen, 
will govern the world, and perhaps a little justice will penetr i few t : 1] will with us.” ‘* And the ¢ \h ! 
We will correct, at least in some details, what there is thet a Vhe Church and ourselves t fron sol ly contrary 
cruelty in the general lines of creation.” ene er age so ae § —— or ae n upon the pn! iples of ‘ 
: principles et re . long disserta 1 upon the princi . 
In vain does Gottescalc object that man is made to suffer, and that it is a nd tl t 1 of Science and the Cl Prospero will not adm 


a 
, ‘“ ‘ ee ee 3 } t helped ! he pl phy of Abelard seem 
crime to change the order of things as established by God. Prospero opposes that the Church has ever helped Seu eae ideals ie 








the human intellect to the divine intellect : to him ‘‘ without any value.”” He maint that t made in 
the sciences since the time of the ancients has | »> the Mussulman 
** By science man will not indefinitely prolong the number of his years; 3. Proctero foresees that the Poy fter having helped the revival of 
but in forty years man will live a hundred times more than he did ee en ere ee ea ey ens See eee ae 
eighty years. Man will die nobly at the moment fixed by hims« REND, Wee See ee : : 
city numerous little palaces, adorned with ribbons and with fl Then follows a scene in one of the chambers of the Inquisition which 
furnish te the tired man what the state owes him abeve e\ cannot well be analyzed, and which seems utterly incomprehensible. Cardt- 
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na ( 2 inst of torturing cro xamin Prospero, introduces 
t iphes 1 Cel. vh pr nt Ars ‘‘ Eau de Jou- 
ve } } I vel li i l i 
. r /’) ‘ ear; he hears Arie? ap- 

| I¢ tive i ( } receive lvi tr i ¢ Pd 
( has really } C ver in the drama, and | *prote } 
f | for ! l erfeetat The movement which 

} | 1 in your } to Prospero, ‘‘ was { \ olution 
en it 1S | V ] te lhe ft ] i not 

t i 1m] l ° ( tsusi hing to re i t W { 
\ we are thi h you It t le is the vi f \ I} | fter 
the \ wy one i it cs ene se ond day uteril one is generou ig lt will 
not be nece ry to explain how these aphorisms are a direct application t 
the p nt situation in France. Ca/téanr is made to furnish a theme to the 
moderate Republicans. Lhe delicate 7’ ero answers very politely ; he 
| that ‘* tout est pour le mie lans le meilleur des mondes,” as Candide 
1. We want variety. The world: ls aristocrats ; it also needs demo- 
crats. It needs actiyity ; it needs also idleness. It needs Ariels and Cali- 
bans. The world is a great circle ll is in all. ‘*‘ As for myself, I have 
accomplished my destiny. I have been a rare combination in the lottery of 


the creation. Now the atoms which comprise me claim their liberty.” 
Enter the Pope and Srunissende, Ariel, the nun Celestina ; all gather 


round the dying /’resfer He recommends dAviel and the nun to the 


powerful Caditan. He falls into a pleasant dream, from which he will neve: 





wake. His body is brought to the shores ef the Rhone by Cardinal 2’/ 
in the costume of a simple clerk, and confided by him to a boatman. ‘* When 
you are in the midst of the river you will sink the boat, swim ashore, and say 


nothing to anybody. If the body is found we will tell the people that in a 


moment of madness he drowned himself; if it is not found, we will say 
that the devil has carried him away.””” And we still hear in the distance— 


* Sur le pont 
I t 


L)' Avignon, 
C'est Li que l'on danse; 
Sur le pont 

D'Avignon, 


Que l'on danse en rond.”" 
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Correspondence. 


THE CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
To Tue Epiror oF THE NATION 

Sir; Ata critical time in Hebrew politics one of the old prophets likened 
the tribe of Ephraim to a ‘‘cake not turned,” It seems to me that some of 
your civil-service reformers are reformers of the Ephraimite pattern—cakes 
not turned, and therefore baked on only one side. They write as if the abuses 
of the civil service had but one aspect, and are so much occupied with threat- 
ened abuses attendant on a 


‘* clean sweep ' of Federal offices—the appre- 


hended consequence of a Democratic triumph in the pending election—that 
they take small note of the flagrant abuses which are going on before their 
eyes. So true is this that one of your correspondents extracts a hope for the 


cause of civil-service reform from the enormity of the menaced ‘clean 


sweep,” when it shall become actual and shall impress the public mind with 


the deterrent force of an awful example. Such a spectacle, he adds, ‘* would 
afford the younger generation of voters an opportunity to observe the practi- 
cal operation of the spoils system.” 

To quiet observers residing in this city it does not seem necessary to wait 
for a Democratic triumph in order to witness the ‘spoils system” in full 
‘* practical operation,” and if an ‘* awful example” be all that is needed to 
work a salutary reform, your correspondent has but to cite the conduct of the 
Republican managers in the present campaign, The Republican Congres- 
sional Committee has levied requisitions on all Federal officeholders in this 
city, from the greatest to the least in subordinate place, with a persevering 
industry and an inquisitorial persistence that are without precedent in our 
political history. The Federal offices are treated as the ‘‘ spoils” of the 
Republican party by right of former and acknowledged conquest. No “ clean 
sweep” is here necessary, for the clean sweep has been already made, and 
the party is simply ‘‘ battening on its plunder,” enjoying the ‘‘ usufruct’”’ of 
its conquest, and making its raids on the public offices support its war against 
the Democratic enemy. 

This aspect of the spoils system seems to some minds even more repulsive 
and oppressive than a *‘ clean sweep ” of the offices, detestable as the latter is. 
It enthrones the odious system as a permanent ruling force in our politics ; it 
arrays the public patronage against the unbiassed and unbought sentiment of 
the people ; it demoralizes the incumbents of place by making them the 
voluntary or involuntary stipendiaries of parties ; and, finally, by making the 


abuses of the civil service organic, it tends to render a reform impossible, 
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in favor of civil-service administration on present Republican principles— 
I tl with all the offices parcellcd out among Democrats and tied as an 
| ap} ge tot Democratic ‘41 hine.” 
flence, in the eyes of some civil-service reformers, it seems their first 
to attack the abuses of to-day, and to strike down the party whicl 
hen It will be in order to strike down the Democrats when they 
fall into the same abuses, but it is always the existing abuses which must | 


truck, until, by the method of exclusions, we find a party which no long 


| needs the cudgel. The maxim of Donnybrook Fair, ‘‘ Wherever you 
] { hit if,” is a good one for reformers, so long as it is the head of 
buse which invites attack. 
Phe present election is not likely to do very much for civil-service refor: 
because the result of the election will probably depend, in the main, on oth 
ues; but, regarded in the light of this issue alone, the civil-service re- 
formers for whom I venture to speak would have little difficulty in preferri: 


General Hanex 


adduced, but 


ck to General Garfield, not only for the broad reason already 


also from a consideration of the prospects set before us by the 


candidature of each. Mr. Secretary Evarts recently travelled all the way 
from Washington to New York to maintain the thesis that General Garfield 
that General Hancock és a great deal better 


It must be admitted that Mr. Evarts made out his case with 


is ‘no better than his party ”’ ; 
than Azs party. 


his usual felicity, and*hence it follows, as a necessary corollary of his argu- 


ment that, since General Garfield is no better than his party, civil-sery 
reform has no more chance under him than it has under his party, and what 


that chance is we can read in the party’s management to-day. On the other 
hand, in view of the conceded fact that General Hancock is better than hi 
party, there would seem to be seme hope of reform under him. In ei 

4 


event, it is more than likely that the Armageddon of this great conflict for a 





purified civil service will be postponed to a future, let us hope to an earls 


day, when the reform issue shall come distinctly to the front, and when both 
Republican and Democratic spoilsmen shall be converted from the error of 
their ways, not by the awful example of civil-service abuses, on which they 
hing defeat 


perpetuation of an infamous 


dministered to the 





subsist, but Ly the awful example of some cru 





party which is caught in flagrant delict of its 


i 


system. This is the only kind of logic which spoilsmen can understand. 
W., 


WASHINGTON, October 4, 188 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The suggestions and correspondence in your recent numbers on the 
subject of civil-service reform have excited the liveliest interest in your read- 
ers throughout the country ; and nowhere more so than here in Virginia, 
where the success last autumn of the Repudiators, or, as they are pleased to 
call themselves, the Readjusters, gave us a fresh home-taste of the perniciou 
rule of unscrupulous, ignorant, and bigoted partisans, with which the Repub- 
lican Federal officials in the State had already made us familiar, though there 


are some very gocd men and excellent officers among them at this time. 

We believe that this evil in State matters would have been lessened had 
there been a wholesome instead of a corrupting example in national affairs, 
had the Republican party lived at all in accordance with its profession of 
civil-service reform faith declared in 1876, and had President Hayes been 
man enough to carry out his avowed intentions in spite of the ‘‘ Stalwarts” of 
the Conkling and Blaine stripe. 

The President and his party repelled by their bad faith thousands of vot- 
ers throughout the South, from Maryland to Texas, who occupy a position 
precisely similar to the Independents of the North, being heartily disgusted 
with the corruption of both parties, and yet eager to go with that one which 
gives the best promise of honest and equitable government. These men are 
Democrats chiefly because they have had honest and equitable government 
denied them for three successive Republican administrations, and they ni 
longer hope to get it from that party. 

They are using their influence and will cast their votes for General Han- 
cock, and with all the greater zeal because they believe him to be precisely 
the man to disappoint the pretensions of selfishly interested politicians, 
whether of his own party or not—a class of men whom, it seems, Mr. Gar- 
field now regards as the only proper persons to advise the Executive in his 
appointments, Mr. Garfield’s views having changed marvellously in that par- 
ticular since he became a candidate for the Presidency. 

But this class of voters desire above all things to have the civil service of 
the country fixed upon some permanent and common-sense basis, so that in 
future they may not have to choose between the unknown views but known 
and honorable character of the Democratic candidate on the one hand, and 
the declared anti-reform views of the Republican candidate on the other, and 
they desire to have this matter put beyond the range of choice, and put there 
I, for one, would like to join a club for the diffusion of proper 
ideas on this subject, which I believe to be more vital to our permanence and 


at once. 





because justifying, as men are, the retaliation of the opposite party as soon as 
it comes into power. There is to-day no Democratic spoilsman who is not 


prosperity as a nation than either the tariff or the finance problem. 
And after the din and confusion ef the coming election is over I think it 


Reinet 


: 
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be easy to form civil-service reform associations or clubs in this State. 
For I am sure that the people of Virginia, and particularly the Jost-Cel/um 
eration, to which I belong, have seen enough of bad government to make 
em exert themselves to secure honest and efficient oificers in every depart- 

t of the public service. 
f, should be the test for 
creed of this whole ; 


ung Southern Democrats (and of older ones, too, if we can ji 


Efficiency and honesty, and not political beli 


believe to be t! e 


neration o! 


blic officers—that I 





ge by Gen- 
1 Randall L. Gibson’s declaration to that effect in the New York [lord 
f October 1), and on that ground they are ready to meet and act with good 
n and true of any political faith and from any and every quarter of the 
country. Respectfully, Wn. TAYLOR THom. 
JIOLLINS INSTITUTE, VA., October 5, 1880. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you allow one who conceives himself to be as ‘‘ independent” 
in his political action as most of those who claim that distinction to give some 
of his reasons for voting for General Hancock at the coming election. 

The great obstacle to the general discussion of civil-service reform, cur- 
rency reform, and tariff reform before the people, and getting their attention 
to specific measures to accomplish either of such reforms, is the preoccupation 
of the public mind with what we may call ‘‘ the sectional issue "—the imagi- 
nary conflicting interests of the North and South. The people divide into 
parties upon but one question, real or imaginary, at a time, as may be seen 
in the position of the parties to-day, both of them including in their ranks 
those who differ radically on all subjects except upon what is an old war issue. 
They will remain so as long as that issue is the dominating one, and that issue 
will remain or be kept the predominating one by the Republican party as 
long as it can carry the country upon it, 


> 


That is human nature, and politi- 
cians are very human in this respect. Not until the Republicans are beaten 
upon that issue will it be buried and cease to distract the people from the ef- 
This reason 
seems sufficient to my mind to induce any Independent who would take the 


fective consideration of questions which really need attention. 


most effectual methods of getting a hearing before the people upon questions 
he considers of more moment than arraying the sections of the country 
against each other and keeping alive the animosities and passions engendered 
by the war. 

The second reason is that the moral integrity of General Garfield has 
been strongly impugned in several distinct transactions, and that there can be 
no more demoralizing blow aimed at the perpetuity of our institutions than in 
accustoming voters to the idea that lapses from official integrity do not injure 
a man’s chances for official preferment, or will be condoned by any considera- 
ble number of people honest themselves. The step from familiarity and con- 
donation of official dishonor to the justification and admiration of it is a short 
one. It may be said the charges are not proved ; but the answer that the can- 
did supporter of General Garfield invariably gives to the questicn whether 
General Garfield would have received the $5,000 De Golyer fee if he had not 
been a Congressman of great influence shows that there is too much occasion 
for the accusation. Anyway very many people honestly believe that where 
there has been so much smoke there must have been some fire. 

Again, it is desirable to stamp out the heresy that but one party can be 
trusted with the Government, and that the country would go to the ‘* demni- 
tion bow-wows” if a party comprising full one-half of its citizens are in 
power for even one term. +? 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: Touching the ‘‘ spoils” system and civil-service reform I send you 

the following, embodying as it does the views of no small number in the 

‘Solid South,” ‘‘ fifty years behind the times ” though we be. 

an editorial from the Richmond Séate. leadin 

newspapers, and the editor, a so-called ‘‘ Bourbon Virginia Democrat,” 


It is part of 
The State is one of our g 

a 
After praising General 
Hancock's letter on ‘‘ Southern Claims,” the editor continues : 


man of prominence and influence in his party. 


‘And now, having written so many ringing things and given us so many 
unmistakable proofs of his independence and of the force of his character, 
from which the politicians have so lite to hope, the General might go still 
further and reassure the country upon another point which at present fills 
many minds with fear and doubt. If he would come out and proclaim, as 
one other general did once upon a time memorable in our history, that he had 
‘no friends to reward and no enemies to punish,’ and that he should 
repudiate the pernicious doctrine that ‘to the victors belong the spoils,’ we be 
lieve the announcement would electrify the whole country and lift him up on 
the crest of a wave that nothing could withstand, but which must sw eep the 
country from end to end. Let him give assurance that the Democratic party 
is a great political power and not a petty ring of place-hunters, with no higher 
aspiration, no nobler ambition, than the displacement of few thousand 
miserable drudges who are earning their daily bread in Washington and else- 
where by small clerkships and other underling places. If it were understood 
that in case of his election the only changes made in the offices would be in 
the heads of departments, and in the more important posts abroad and through- 
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out the country, necessary to place the officials of the Government in full rap- 
h the views of the Administration, and that no merely 





fort everywhere with t l 

clerical position should be disturbed except for cau it would be a tender of 
assurance to the people they have so long sought for in vain, yet so ardently 
desired, that ‘@ civid-service reform’ had been begun in earnest and would 
soon be an accomplished fact, which would inspire them with a respect tor 


the party and its candidate while contirming their 


faltering faith in the sta- 
bility of the Government ¢ 


serve to effect that purpose.” 


thir »} ara! 
> nowvuing eise Could 


We of the South have fully accepted the results of the late war; we are 
more than satistied with the abolition of slavery; we feel an interest in main- 
taining the national credit; we are not affected by the ‘* greenback craze 


sire a pure civil service ; have no war claims to present, and take the 
liveliest interest in national prosperity. We are even prepared to acquiesce 


in negro suffrage ; but so long as the ‘* bloody shirt’ continues to wave, and 


abuse and vilification of the South form the chief stock-in-trade of the Re- 
publican orator, self-respect forbids us to be Republicans. 

Let me add that the debt-payers of Virginia, who are in favor of uphold. 
ing the credit of our State and paying our debt (though apparently a minority 
of the voters), represent the bulk of the property and pay nearly all the taxes. 
But for the large mass of illiterate negro voters forced upon us by the Repub- 
lican party repudiation would never have been heard of \ powerless 


minority as Republicans, in the debt contest the negro vote possesses a terri- 


ble capacity for mischief. Very respectfully, ie 


LEESBURG, VA., September 30, 1880 


To THE EpIrorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: With many of your readers I have rejoiced in the admirable letter 
of “*F. } 

“J.B 


W. H.” and the strong, practical turn given to his suggestions by 
ad 
> 


I agree, however, with ‘‘ E. B.,” that the alliance of the society with 
either of the established political parties not only is unnecessary but would 
prove detrimental to its usefulness. For any direct influence upon political 
action the power of the society must lie in the public support of so many men 
of weight from each of the two parties that neither can afford to neglect it, 


while neither can claim it. For the education of public opinion, which must 





be the present object, the hindrance from party 


prejudices would probably be 


greater than any gain from party alliance. 


I should be glad to enter my name for an annual 





dollars to such a society, independent of both parties, a 

status by the composition of its executive committee or body of officers, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CARL F. PALFREY, 


Lieut. of Engineers, U. S. Army. 


WHIPPLE BARRACKS, ARIZONA, Sept 25, 1880 


ADULTERATION OF 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Str: As an illustration of one of the facts noted in the. 
on ‘‘ The Adulteration of News,” ova 





tom's article 





New York weekly 7Vmres of September 


1. The head-line brush is used for ‘* coloring.”” The editor gives the Han- 
b $ n 


cock-Sherman correspondence, heading Hancock’s last letter in small caps: 
‘* TILDEN’S CHANCES IMPREGNABLE.” 
‘his is what Hancock says : 


‘*T have considered that Mr. were impregnable. 
Now it seems to me that Gov. Hayes has something more than an equal 
chance.” 
FARMER VILLAGE, N. ¥ 


Tilden’s chances 


Notes. 
| igpeemgi-ge MIFFLIN & CO, announce the completion, after eight 
years of preparation, of Knight’s ‘American Mechanical Dictionary.’ 


: k . 
It is to be had by sul 





scription only, in forty-four parts of sixty-four pages 


each, or in three bound volumes. The same firm announce that the ‘ United 








States Official Postal Guide,’ of which they are the official publishers, is now 
issued monthly, revised and corrected by the Department. They recommend 
subscribers to remit through their own postmasters, which may be done with- 
out risk or expense.- James J. Chapman, publisher, Washington, D. C., 


will i this week 





a * Manual of Heavy Artillery Service, prepared by the 
authority of the War Department for the use of the Army and Militia of the 
United States, by Major J. C. Tidball, U.S.A.’ 

General Sherman, and will be used as a text-book in the Army.—J. W. 
Bouton’s list of fall books comprises ‘ The Schools of Modern Art in Ger- 
many, by J. Beavington Atkinson’; ‘ The Complete Works of Rembrandt,’ 
being a reproduction in fac-simile of all his etchings with description and 
netes, by Charles Blanc ; vol. ii. of the new edition of ‘Don Quixote,’ with 


The book is approved by 
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iar, but only false, « be reformed by re n; this being reformable because 
ul yrdant with the sole asy of reason here in place, that is to say, bec 
it is not, as true grammar is, the reflex and the record of good usage. More- 
over, the passage which the author quotes from Sir Philip Sidney does not 
uid him in the slightest degree Sir Philip, adducing the objection to 
English, that ‘‘it wanteth [2. e., is without] grammer,” replies, ‘* Nay, truly, 
it hath that prayse, that [2. ¢ ‘cause] it wanteth not [7. ¢., does not require] 
grammer; for grammer it m th but it needes it not; beeing so easie 
of it selfe,” et Just like t ob or aforesaid, the predecessors of Si 
Thomas Wilson might have said that English ‘‘ wanteth rhetorike and logike.” 
Phe first Rhetoric and the first Logic in English appeared during Sir Philip’s 
infancy ; and the first English Grammar proper was not published till long after 
his death The clause, ‘‘ for grammer it might have, but it needes it not; 
beeing so easie of it selfe,”’ etc., is sheer nonsense, if construed as Mr. White 
construes it in his chapter entitled, ‘* How it is that English has no Gram- 
mar,” where he erroneously fathers on Sir Philip ‘‘ the recognition, nearly 
three hundred years ago, of the fact, in philology, that English is a gram- 
marless tongue.” 


Many home-staying dwellers in regions remote from those of refine 


will, doubtless, be inspired with confidence on reading Mr. White's declaration 

**T have heard English spoken by well-educated and well-bred Englishmen 
more or less all my life, but chiefly after [ead sinc e] I reached full manhood,” 
‘** Less,” however, we are compelled to infer, rather than ‘‘ more,” if we leave 
out of account the alternative of treacherousness of memory on his part. For 


he speaks, adverting to our own time, of ‘‘ the very frequent use of you was 


of education’; a use 


among people which, of itself, now suffices to stan pa 
person as very far from educated. And he has it that profile and cbligue 
‘fare now pronounced with the English z by the best speakers,” and also 
that ‘‘ people in general say pho logra phy and te'legra'phy,” or do not 
accent them on the antepenult. Further, according to him, ¢éruths and youth: 


have the ¢/ of ¢he, ‘in the best English pronunciation of this generation” ; 
the fact being that the former, in such pronunciation, very often has the ¢/ 
of thin. The first syllable of suggest he makes to rhyme with the ug of ug/y, 


whereas the word is, in the mouths of all but most affected elocutionists, sz- 


yest, with the w like that of mut. Of Mieutenant we read: ‘‘ The pronuncia- 
tion of this word, by all good English speakers, has, for centuries, been 
leftenant. That is its pronunciation now in England and in Ireland, 
and by the best speakers in America.”” Can Mr. White suppose that 
no one has access to Dr. Worcester’s dictionary, where six ways of pro- 
nouncing the word are registered? At the present day the best speakers 
in England, above all in military circles, pass so rapidly over the first syllable 
of Lieutenant, that a vowel-sound is hardly heard there at all, and what is heard 


is@ rather thane. That cultivated Englishmen are beginning to follow the 


vulgar, in the way of pronouncing hearth, clerk, and nephew, is his opinion, but 
of 
girl, which, he says, is g-vurl,; ‘‘a little evanescent grace of speech which is 


The 


yuri must match Aur? ; and g-yurl is even worse than guri, as adding 





is not ours, Nor can we go along with him as regards the pronunciation 


beginning to pass away "—as we are very happy to hear. combination 
coarse- 
Let the zx of gird be sounded like the er of ervvor, and one 
Of eit 


ness to affectation. 
will not go far astray. her he gives i-theras the pronunciation followed 
veople of the | He has 
discovered, then, his mistake of a few years back, when, in ‘ Words and the 
Uses,’ he 
of A, at least in one word, he ‘**@ histori- 


cal” His self- 


estimate, ‘‘ I have been led to believe that my sensitiveness to sounds is some- 


by ‘‘many English | vest education and social culture.” 
ir 
The character 
} 


reviled i-ther as ‘‘asecond-r British affectation.” 


seems dou 


ite 
btful about, inasmuch as 
and ‘‘ az historical” appear at pp. 155 and 159, respectively. 
what more than usually delicate,"”” we can hardly accept, considering, among 
other things, that he records it in connection with his expression of belief 


that, during upwards of fifty years, he has 


> 


never heard any educated New- 
Englander call zexe anything but mn. We have heard scores of them give 
it ‘* The 
right pronunciation of English means the right pronunciation wow, and the 


g the sound which that letter has in cvove. And here is an enigma : 


best pronunciation has almost a conventional meaning, that is, the pronuncia- 


tion of the best society. But, as we have seen, the pronunciation of this so- 


ciety may be really bad ; affectation and fashion may change it for the worse.” 


‘* really bad” can, nevertheless, be ‘rig! 


/ron Mr. White cannot abide to hear called 7-772, as all 


Hlow pronunciation which is 2 


we are not shown. 


the world calls it The pronunciation of ‘‘ educated Irish gentlemen and 


Nation. 
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dies” is that which he declares himself in favor of, and for the reason that 


he eve it to be that whi h obtained in the time ot (Jueen Elizabeth. It 
f ther the public will set much store by this view. 

I} ussions o1 uage ’’ he announces ‘‘to be chiefly on the 

ls of t dgment, and reason, One such discussion we give 

, is , 1 samp of scores which we could show 

wl ng to facts and reasoning : 

nce ina fe is a phrase most often heard from ladies’ lips, but 
) n from men, and sometimes seen in print. In this phrase, every quali- 
fi ll] that con ifter it; and what is once in a while? The nonsense is ap. 
parent rhis phrase is, I believe, an Americanism of indisputable origin and 
usage [vad by origin, and in use, indisputably an Americanism]. At least, | 
have never heard it except from American speakers, or met with it except in 
American writers. It is a perversion, by transposition, of ‘once in every 





»,’ which, although not a very good phrase, being itself a perver 
little while,’ is yet comprehensible [szc]. But a moment's re- 


ot ‘once ina 


flection will show any one who can understand the use of words, that ‘ every 
once in a little while’ is an absurd and meaningless phrase,—an illustration of 
the absoluteness of logical position in the English language.” 


Now, once in a while is often heard in the English provinces, and ez 


ina while is heard there occasionally ; and neither of them is reckoned 


once 
so much vulgar as odd. The origin assigned to them is, also, sheer fancy. 
Further, first we are told, that, in every once in a while, every qualifies once in a 
whtle s and then, to explode it, every once, in the supposititious every once in 

cH 


fittle while, is assumed to qualify iz a dittle while. Once ina while is the same 





zw and t/ 


as n ° 


hen s andevery once in a while is the same as every now and t/ 
—instead of which we had, long ago, ever now and then, now and then amon 


> 


ever among, ever between, and the like,—and there is an end. Nor is it over- 


e to insist on ‘‘ the 





absoluteness of logical position in the English lan- 






\\ Ai’ 
a Our ancestors once said “ttl and Uittle, a little and a little, by little 
and tittle, etc.; and the last of these we have changed, in contempt of ‘ logi- 


cal position,” into &¢tle by &ttle, which runs very slight risk of being stigm 


}- 


tized as bad English. 


** Avocation,”’ he writes, ‘‘i 


a word very much misused, in the sense of 
work, business, occupation, even by writers of intelligence and educatio 

And then follow two 
ocations, in the sense of ‘‘ pursuits,” ‘‘ duties,”’ with several quota- 


The examples at my hand [sic] are very numerous.” 
page 


tions for it, but not one for avocation, ‘‘ work,” etc., a use very rare indeed 


>On @i 


in the pages of good writers of any age. He has done as one would do v 


setting out with a proposal to discuss pam or fart, should spend himself on 
‘ As to avoca- 
ense of it which Mr. White abhors, it has the sanction of the 
of 
Lord Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ 


pains, “labor,” ‘‘ care,” or on farts, ‘‘ qualities,” ‘‘ talents.” 


in the 


Engl 


ng 
1g 


tions, 


best ish literature centuries ; and that is enough to legitimate it. 


might be appealed to six times for it. g, 


In passi1 
if the reader would smile at the indecision of a lexicographer, let him look at 
Dr. Worcester’s remark on avecation, and then at his definitions of em//oy- 
ment and engagement. 


Etymology is a branch of learning in which Mr. White is not strong. In 


‘the only stress is laid 


‘* ge-dgraphy” and ‘ bidg-raphy,” according to him, ‘ 


ge 
upon a syllable which has no proper or significant existence as such ; it being 
composed of the last letter of one word and the first letter of another, each torn 


away from a place where it sounds well and means something.” Is geo-, then, 


ss 


a ‘* word,” as dzo (s) is one? 


Scientist is, to him, ‘‘ intolerable, as being both 
unlovely in itself and improper in its formation.” 


sé 


Geologist he puts up with. 
But I can find no lawful instance corresponding to scientist, which might 


[vead may] well go with drinkist and shootist. If we would, we could [read 
might] say sctencist ; and let who will say it, and hiss himself properly in the 
saying of it." We see his method; and a ludicrous one it is. It would yield 
us fablist, not fadbulist, as the correct word ; and the French ought, on their 
If, further, we had not yet adjectives of glove, joke, 


muscle, etc., we ought to have, to match his sceiencist, delights like g/oé 


part, to say fadbliste. 
ar, 
Joka», musclar, and so on without end, including i#zfluence-al, mars-al [for 
martial], palace-al, and so on and so on; since, by his ruling, ‘‘we cannot 
break up the sibilation with a #7.” It is hardly necessary to add that sctentzst 
tallies, as a strictly normal derivative, with artist, aurist, deist, dentist, indi f- 
Another perfectly good and extremely useful neolo- 
The base on which to build being pAysics, 


Serentist, jurist, legist. 
gism which he derides is pAystczst. 
he holds—though, at p. 222, he uses phonetist—that 
st,” 
politics, and adjectives in -a/ from ethics and tactics, if we wanted them, 
ought be oftics-ian and politics-ian, ethics-al and tactics-al. We 
room to refute Mr. White’s untenable arguments against the proposed verb 
evolute and against cana/ize, and that urged in behalf of the verb juxtapose. 
On shall, will, should, and would there is a chapter of twenty-eight pages, 
which it might call for the same amount of letter-press to criticise minutely. 
ive an idea of its false lessons, such things as the following are found in 


‘we should make the 
word physics-t By this style of reasoning, substantives in -tan from optics 
and 


have no 


Tog 
it: ‘‘ Expressing willingness, we say ‘I woudd grant your request ; but, if 


we introduce willingly or with pleasure, we use should, and say, * I should 
willingly, or with pleasure, grant your request,’ not, ‘I would willingly,’ rf 1] 
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etc. In like manner we say, ‘ I w#// see you to-morrow’ [as if we never said 
t shall see you to-morrow’ !]; but, if we add an expression of pleasure, ‘! 
| lad, or hay » see you to-morrow,’ not, ‘I be glad 

Whites own u of some oi Ut! words 1 ict tive “Te s } tc 

rd Engli h it ne ry ly to che ¢ per ords id 
h an order, in such relat oOsition to ¢ ho that thev Se 
h « the its lo lly,” p. 316 sak was am who endea edt 
rn the v te I gil h! nguace nd wl tl ugl he tia Go | 

162. Other like instances are found at pp. 55, 142, 146, and 172. 


Premising mention of his ‘ Words and their Uses,’ Mr. White proclaims, in 


; Preface : ‘‘ The views taken, in the book in question, of the use of particulan 
rds, and of their perversion from their proper sense, even by writers of repute 


” Not 


it with 


zy or modification ; at least, | have none to offer. 
sed ni gl 

In the work just named, 
described 


m also to need no apol 


invariably, however, do the judgments there expre »w have wei 


Or has he, in some cases, forgotten them ? 


cratuitous, for ‘‘ unfounded, unwarranted, unreasonable, untrue,” is 


as ‘‘an affected use” of the term ; ratiocination is ranked among words which 


‘should not be recognized as members of good English socie ty’; it isenun- 


ciated that, ‘‘for the use of z//—an adverb—as an adjective, thus, ‘an 7// 


n,’ there is no defence and no excuse, except the contamination of bad ex- 





imple”; and fartia expressly restricted to the sense of ‘‘ with unjust or 
nreasonable bias.” Yet, in his latest production, that which we are engaged 


we find, at pp. 70, 139, I, respectively, ‘* ‘ guilt’ is 
nfounded with ‘ gild’’ 


143, 
"; ‘subjects of study and vatiocination” ; 


cratuitoush 





with, 
““with an 
/ grace’’; and ‘‘ universally or fartia/ly.” At p. 419 he grieves over the 


Scotch ‘‘ ov the street,” for 72, and, at p. 489, having recovered from his 


grief, he writes of an ‘‘ adolescent vendor [!] who stands ov the street-cor- 


1d cries,” etc. If the decrees which he issues are undeserving that he 





1 


elf should heed them, how can he suppose that qathers will attach a higher 
value to them, practically, than his own? 


The Englishman's Critical and Expository Bit 
M.A., 


York, sometime University Scholar and Senior Classical Moderator, Trinity 


le Cyclopedia. Compiled 


and written by the Rev. A. R. Fausset, Rector of St. Cuthbs 


7 Ss, 
Dublin; joint author of the ‘Critical and Experimental Com- 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
4to, pp. 753.)—This is a monument of diligent compilation, 
The 


and 


College, 
mentary.’ Illustrated by six hundred woodcuts. 
pincott & Co. 
of pious and reverent exploitation of the Bible and Biblical literature. 
author’s aim was ‘‘to put within the reach of all Bible students, learned 
unlearned alike, the fruits of modern criticism and research , 

A 


present these fruits in a shape calculated to strengthen belief in the truth an 


authenticity of every word of Scripture. He finds that ‘‘in an age prone to 


»markal 


scepticism God has given ri le confirmations of the truth of His own 
pl i S of 
hai 


the arc 
} 


lects and empha- 


Word in raising men who have been enabled to de hierogls 


Ex 


characters of the Moabite 


ipher the 


ypt, the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon and Assyria, and 





; 
stone.”” The confirmations he col 


with great 


> 


dictions of Scriptural statements he piously explains away or ig 


sizes knowledge and zeal ; the simultaneously deciphered contra- 


He 


finds treasures of information available for hermeneutics in the lately un- 


nores, 


earthed lore of hoary heathen antiquity, and he displays them unhesi 





‘*QO sancta sim 


without the least regard to the rationalistic critic's 
The plagues of Egypt, he tells us, for instance (p. 187), ‘‘ were all directed 
against the Egyptian gods,” and he explains this thesis very learnedly : ‘‘ The 
turning of the Nile into blood was a stroke upon Hapi, the Nile god. 
plague of frogs attacked the female deity with a frog’s head, Heka. 

third plague of dust-sprung lice fell upon the earth, worshipped 


Egyptian pantheism as Seb. . .. The fourth plague, of flies, was upon 
the air, deified as Shu, son of Ra, the sun god, or as Isis, queen of heaven. 
The fifth was the murrain on cattle, aimed at their ox Ihe sixth, 
the heaven, 
‘the great mother queen of if 


Jehovah.” We omit the rest, as less clear and convincing than the foregoing 


- , > “D>? 


ll 
worship. 


boils from ashes sprinkled toward the was a challenge to Neit, 


highest heaven,’ she could stand before 


Mr. Fausset’s work is also remarkable for the decision with whi 


pounds his own views of disputed matters: he generally ig 





opinions, and thus spares his unlearned reader both pains an 


is an instance of that decision: Passing over in perfect silence a 





conjectures concerning the locality and the four rivers of Paradise, he gives 
us this one as a fact, s. v7. ‘*‘ Eden”’—‘‘ The primitive E. was somewhere in 
the locality containing the conjoined Euphrates and the Tigris (= ‘ Hid- 


dekel’), which branch off northward into those two rivers, and southward 
branch into two channels again below Bassora, before falling into the sea, Gihon 
the E. channel, and | W. Havilah, near the W. channel, would 
thus be N, E. Arabia; and Cush (= ! 
would be Kissia, Chuzestan, or Susiana.” 


ison the 


channel, 


‘Ethiopia’), near the E. 
This is all. 


1 } 
Nor does the a 


waste much labor and space on the refutation of doubts smacking of 
A quotation from Matthew fully suffices t 


tematic unbelief in miracles. » him 





The Nation. 











to prove ‘'/ @ fer on vw ter , M >» } f A f 
f Jonah (s. v.): is it not disti 1 ‘As J vas th 

t n s 
thr i t lh f Cac 
p Ve t vain. f x f 1 Noah | } t tv 
of | h. who 1 5 1 
covers every | Ahitop who ‘*< i \ 
int te knowledge of David, w tu D 1 e 
type of Judas Iscari ‘*in relation to Chr <nowing His ft ‘ int for 
prayer, Gethse1 ne (p 405) 

With the same ease with which tuthor dk ls tl xt 1 \ 
miracles he also establishes the contested authe ity of Scriptural book 
The Song of Songs, he says (s. 7. ‘‘Canticles” ) ‘the most ex of 
songs; even as the antitypical Solomon, its subj« und its author (by His 
Spirit), is King of kings, 1. é., the greatest of k s Its Divine 


canonicity and authority are certain, as it is found in all Hebrew MSS, of 


Scripture ; also in the Greek LNX. version; in the catalogues of Melit 


} 




















bishop of Sardis, . and others.”” Nor does it cost u more to def l 
single facts assailed as unworthy of divine inspiration Phat El f 
called out bears and had forty-two boys torn to pieces for sneering at his 
baldness, is justified (s, v.) in this plain way l profanity of parent 
whose guilt the profane children filled the measure of, wa punished in the 
latter, that the death of the sons mi; train the f s to fear the Lord 
since they would not love Him.” Besides, Mr. 1 t } of 
the words by which the mockers are ce ed in the o Hebrew S 
not mean ‘little children,’ and also—though this rather extem s the « ¢ 
—that ‘‘guereach” did not designate Elisha as really bald t as man 
‘““eutth hair short at the back ef the head, in contrast with Elijah’ lagyy 
locks flowing over his shoulders.” 
The Hebrew word quoted will show the ‘‘ learned ” reader how queet t 
author’s way of spelling Semitic words is. Unfortunately, his spellings are 
as inconsistent as they are queer According to his rule, the word quoted 
ought to be stranger still, gu f. his reed (p. 652). * ” 
(p. 303), ‘‘ jedeeZ” (p. 297), etc. ‘* Bereekah" again conflicts with ‘' masse. 
ca (p. 304), both with ‘‘ me/ech”" (p. 481), ‘‘ melech" with the quoted 
‘guereach,” ‘‘ quereach” also with ‘* kephim” (p. 307), ‘ keptin with 
“tukke” (p. 674), ‘“ dakke" with * ¢huccitm” (p. 307), and so on. This 
carelessness is, however, due chiefly to th uth lifference t t 
points, while his attention is fastened on topics admitting of exhortative . 
rvations, and we are far from inclined to questi the extent of his know- 
ledge or his ability as a compiler and condenser. The mass of information 
pressed into this Cyclopadia—by one hi: is really prodigious 


inies of Germany, instituted for the pur; 


se of making 
; : 














d taking the Credit Foncier of France as their model, 
volume of over two h ces Phe k is writ- 
ten in an involve tvle of the ti lGerm type, and voft ques- 
tions which it discusses have ly cal import; s the cl nalysis 
to which the author subjects the fundamental relations between mortgagor 
and mortgagee invest it with interest for the genet eade d its account 
of the recent real-estate crisis in Berlin suggests a curious analogy with the 
catastro] he which, between the years 1874 and 1876, overtook dealers in 
New York property and threatened to imy the stability of some very con- 
servative financial institutions. 
gage-companies, or, as they are technically called, /7ypothehken- 


The mort, 





banken, are, in a measure, omplement of another class 





of insti d formed by Frederic the Great after 
the Seve s laboring to raise his kingdom out of the 
lepths of misery and poverty by fostering trade, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture tothe utmost of his power. These institutions are known as Land. 

ften or Ritterschaften, and are a number of corporations, each of which 


s composed of all the land-owners of one particular province, who combine 
forthe purpose of obtaining loans secured by mortgages on their land. They 


xy 
} 








are formed on the principle of unlimited liability, each member being re- 
sponsible to entire amount of his personal and real estate for the debts 
contracted or guaranteed by the company. There are two distinct methods of 
pr lure in use by these corporations. In some of them, if a member 
wishes to obtain a mortgage-loan, he executes a first mortgage on his pro- 


matter of course that all of these mortgages are first liens) and 


issues one or more bonds, whi 


h the lend 


perty (it is a 
h his corporation then guarantees, contracting 


ise it | 





ider that in ¢ ecomes necessary to foreclose, and a deficiency 





se against the property of any other member of the 


ensue, he may have recou 


company—which is equivalent to saying, any other land-owner in the same 


province. In other cases, it is the company itself which issues its bonds tothe 


public, some particular member receiving the proceeds, and his particular 
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